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ORIGINALLY 


“HANDCUT” 


we =5| | NOW MACHINE CUT 


~~ 4. \ VIRGINIA 
4 ~~ 3 FULL 202 
SF frrometse . . « to keep my feet on earth and a E~ \ : —_ 


my eyes on the stars, ..to cook 







7m; 


or, 


dl 


like an angel and keep on looking as though I can’t even boil an egg 

. . to remember that it’s as important to look lovely at breakfast 
as at dinner. Never will I neglect my Yardley beauty-regime — 
from to-day onwards I'll put my best face forward every day ! 


Powder: five shades 4/- 
Lipstick: six shades 4/2 Refills 2/6 
Hand Cream in bottles 5/3 4 a a @ 


Sorry, no post orders! 
aid on 33 OLD BOND STREET 


EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. 
eof MAIDSTONE, KENT 
“THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS 


PREPARED FROM PRIME RICH BEEF 
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SL esigned fot Li ving... 


THE “AB” COOKER 








@ Cooking and Water Heating Combined in one unit. 

@ Big Fuel Economy Ensured through automatic fuel feed. 
@ Food Values Are Retained by balanced distribution of heat. 
@ High Temperatures Are Available at a moment's notice. 





Write for Illustrated Brochure to? 

FEDERATED SALES LIMITED 

(Dept. p.69 ), 80, GROSVENOR ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Mayfair 5054/6 





COMBINING COOKING & WATER-HEATING 
(Controlled by Federated Foundries Limit 
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Furmoto shines floors like glass — produces a hard, tread-proof 
and waterproof surface on any kind of flooring and linoleum—yet 
on it you can’t slip an inch. Because of this it is the only polish 
you should use. Avoid accident claims as result of anyone falling 


on slippery floors. You are absolutely safe with Furmoto, for 
with every tin is given 


£100 FREE INSURANCE AGAINST SLIPPING 


- - izes . G ’ ’ 
Cehd te Aiey HO Shy GSES as ctane st Ceietiags, Greeany, ‘eee The Plug 


sii | | of unsurpassed : 
Fur m oto FLOOR CREAM performance | — 


Awarded 64 Gold Medals. 























In case of difficulty write for name of nearest stocxist to: and r eputation 
FURMOTO CHEMICAL CoO., 1-3, Brixton Rd., London, S.W.9 
To preserve your shoes. Polish them with 
SOLITAIRE Shoe Polish de Luxe \__Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby / 
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The loveliest stockings 






FULL FASHIONED s 


CAristoe 
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The PERFECT SHAVE comes back 4 
when the PERFECT RAZOR comes back. 

+ No wonder thousands are waiting 


fora ROLLS RAZOR. 
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TOCKINGS 











XK 
Lumen & 
SUPPL 
ot This New EMCO 
Tadin Tecewer iS 
NOW QVaNhanre “ 


¥ asx your LOCAL 
EEO DEALER TO 
put YOUR NAME 
ON HIS LIST 






< . it's the A22 and costs 
fourteen guineas (plus purchase 
tax)... long, medium and short 
wave reception on a superhet.. . 
@ super set, for A.C. Mains. 
Supplies are steady but limited. 


E. K. Cole Ltd., Southend-on-Sea. 









“...and at Saxone 
they measure both feet..." 








You can be sure of comfort and long wear with 
Saxone Footprint Fitting Shoes —we measure both 
feet to ensure a perfect fit. 


SAX@ONE civit AND SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 





4 Strand, 1! Cheapside, 64 Gracechurch Street, London, Croydon and throughout the Counsry 
A. 








The sharpness and high 
accuracy of finished 
forgings is maintained 
= by the built-in rigidity § ; 
ma of every Greenbat Hot 
#@ Forging machine. 
% @ Overhung heade 
and die slides. 
@ Cam-controlled 
gripping action o' 
les. ey 
@ Automatic relief & 
mechanism. Sa 
@ Air operated fric- & 
tion clutch. 


@ iaeal’ for’ bolts, . MADE IN ENGLAND 
workandter wort : EASY STARTING 

SMOOTH RUNNING 

GREATER PETROL MILEAGE 


0@e @ 





M.7 A. 





with drop-stamps. 5% 
SPHINX SPARKING PLUG CO, LTD. DUNSTABLE 
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Flattering to 
every figure 


A snappy Gor-ray skirt for work 
or play is always smart, ‘wears well 
and is not expensive. Good design 
—good cut—good material. In 
stock at the best shops everywhere 
—look for the label 





Gorerey Ltd:107 New Bond St WI 


CHURCH ARMY PURSES 
At the Central Hall, Westminster, on May 
2nd, 1946, Her Majesty The Queen has gra- 
ciously consented to receive Purses for the 
Prebendary Carlile Memorial Fund 
to provide a new and up-to-date Church 
Army Training College. Friends wishing to 
present a Purse (£20), either personally or by 
nomination, should write at once to:-The Rev. 
Prebendary Hubert H. Treacher, Church Army 
Headquarters, 55, Bryanston St., London, W.! 


















HAS RELIEVED COUNTLESS 


. SKIN 
) SUFFERERS 


Countless skin sufferers 
have gained immediate comfort and relief 
with this antiseptic liquid Prescription. 
Advanced cases yield to treatment with this 
powerful antiseptic. Its hing and healing 
properties promote rapid below -surface 
healing. All chemists 1/5 (inc. tax). 


D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION 


Stars Playin 
BUT ESCAPE CERTAIN 
for entire Family even from 


highest floor if Automatic DAVY @ 
is fitted. Average cost £9. 


Write for details. 
JOHN KERR & CO. (M/chr) LTD. 
Northwich, 15, Ches. 


DAVY Automatic FIRE ESCAPE ‘ 





















Scotlands best Whisky 
HEPBURN & ROSS Glasgow 
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do it NOW... 






The garden path and the 
drive that have been crying for 
attention during the six years of war-time 
neglect can at last be tackled in the right way. 

COLAS bitumen emulsion—the finest drive- and path-surfacing 
material science has devised—is now freely available without 
restrictions . . . Easy to apply, quick setting, long lasting, 
economical, and very good looking—that’s coLas! Send us details 


of your problem and let us tell you how to solve it. 


... with COLAS 


COLAS PRODUCTS LTD 5-6 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 











“If I had 


an ANGLEPOISE 
I’'d do TWICE the work” 





greed a business man today blesses the foresight that provided his desk 
with a Terry ANGLEPOISE LAMP. Unquestionably the finest business 
lamp yet made—a second right hand. Takes any one of a 1,001 angles at a 
finger touch—and holds it. Directs its focused light on the work—anot in the 
user’s eyes. When not needed it can be pushed out of the way. Always on the 
spot, never in the way. Turns this way and that, sideways, slantwise, upside 
down, all the time throwing a clear beam (only needs a 25 or 40 watt bulb). 


"TERRY 


ANGLEPOISE 
LAMP orice 


LIMITED QUANTITIES 


Sole Makers: 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. 


NOW ON SALE IN 











PYREX Brand 


Scientific Glassware 


A valuable 
asset in the 
laboratory ! 


The final result of any 
important scientific 
experimental work or 
analysis must, in a large 
measure, depend upon 
the various receptacles 
used, the build and qual- 
ity of which are subject 
to the most rigorous 


PYREX Brand 
Separating 


Funnel $.49 A demands. 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware 
has many essential characteristics 
to recommend it for such work. 
Its basic constitution, its immunity 
from the effects of sudden ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and its 
high resistance to acids, make this 
remarkable glassware a desirable 
asset both to the scientist and to 
the general practitioner. 


By reason of its low co-efficient of 
expansion (0000032), PYREX Brand 
Glassware can be made of more 
robust structure than glass of 
ordinary composition, I 

thus minimising the risk 
of breakage through con- 
stant everyday handling. 





In a word, PYREX Brand 
Scientific Glassware 
possesses to perfection 
those sterling qualities 
so necessary as an aid to & 
successful work in all 
branches of chemistry 
and scientific research. 


PYREX Brand 
Condenser S.9 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glass- 
ware is supplied only through 
Laboratory Furnishers, but 
illustrated catalogue and two 
free copies of our Chemist's 
Notebook will be sent direct on 
application to us, which should 
be written on trade heading on 
are by professional 
card. 


Ask for PYREX Brand and see 
that you get it! 


PYREX Brand 


Scientific Glassware 


is made by 


James A, Jobling 
& Company Ltd. 
Wear Glass Works 
SUNDERLAND. 


Psi. 
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% Every day 3,500 war-worn carriages 
—one-eighth of the total stock—are 
out of action. 


Some are undergoing repair. Others 
must await attention because skilled 
labour and materials are not fully 
available. 


This daily shortage of 180,000 seats 


may affect your train. 


to edslore pre-war 
shamndards will Lahe time 


GWR «x LMS x LNER x SR 
























COMING 
EVENTS 





‘Tue emblems and 
symbols of commerce are the 
recognition of the buyer’s need for a sign of 
quality and performance. Oldham’s device 
symbolises the essential characteristics of the 
storage battery—“lightning power encompassed 
in little space.” A symbol soon to be seen 
wherever batteries are used. 


POWER TO SPARE 
BATTERIES 


BUS BATTERIES ° 








STARTER BATTERIES * 
RADIO BATTERIES * STORAGE BATTERIES - TRACTION BATTERIES 


AIRCRAFT BATTERIES 


OLDHAM & SON LTD: DENTON * MANCHESTER Tel. : Denton 2431. Est. 1865. 


; Army Officers are preaching the 





London Office: Derbyshire House, St.Chad’s St.,W.C.!. Depots : London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Belfast 





The only jYTERNATIONAL Army! 


For 80 years The Salvation Army 
has been in action against sin, 
vice, ignorance and need. To-day 
hundreds of thousands of voluntary 
workers guided by 28,000 Salvation 


Gospel in 102 languages. Medical, 
educational and social work is 
carried on in 97 countries. 


Inspired by devotion to Christ, 
men and women of all nations 
are serving mankind through The 
Salvation Army wherever there 
is need, without regard to race, creed or ideology. This Inter- 
national Army is thus making a practical contribution to 
universal understanding and goodwill. ° 





The service of The Salvation Army is needed more than ever in 
the world to-day. New calls are constantly being made upon it. 
Your help is needed in the fight against evil and want, Please 
remember The Salvation Army in your prayers and by any gifts 
of service or money which you are able to give. 


GENERAL CARPENTER, 101 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 








Serving:Where there's need always! 
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LonGeER, faster and more frequent trains to the seaside 
are promised. Queues are expected to co-operate by 
passing booking-office windows at the double. 


°o ° 


The silver in a shilling is not worth a shilling, we are 
told. Mr. Dalton glossed over this point when he took it off 
the income-tax last October. 


° ° 


A housewife says she has 
not yet seen anything in the 
shape of a banana. Friends 
are planning to send her a 
cucumber later on. 








° ° 


“Scots are not absent- 

* minded people,” says a 

writer. For instance, cloak- 

room attendants in Edin- 

burgh hotels rarely have 

any hats over at the end of 
the day. 

° ° 





“When a woman is sixty she doesn’t bother to conceal 
her age,” says a writer. Especially if she has any post-war 
credits due. 

° ° 
Roll Up! Roll Up! 


“MILE END Cemetery, still open for interments; ample room. 
—For inquiries apply at The Lodge.” 
Advt. in “Portsmouth Evening News.” 


° ° 
The Argentine delegation walked out of the last League 
of Nations session at Geneva, but there is a lot of con- 


troversy in Uno circles as to whether this should be 
allowed to count. 


‘O.H.M.S. on the envelope. 


A reader says that his grandfather, a Victorian song- 
writer, was once lent half-a-crown by Mendelssohn. That’s 
nothing to what some modern composers have borrowed 
from Chopin and Tchaikowsky. 


° ° 
“ReEsIDENT Music MisTRESS required for small public school to 
teach piano and violin if poss.”"—Advt. in “ Spectator.” 
And if not, what? 
= Iu 
° ° Il oe 


An author declares that he 
knows by instinct when he 
is about to write something 
big. Most of us know by the 


° ° 


People are asked to 
beware of counterfeit five- 
pound notes. The populace 
remains calm but grateful 
for the compliment. 





° ° 


A correspondent says that at Easter his two children 
paddled in the sea for the first time and were both bitten 
by crabs, who evidently had their nippers with them too. 


° ° 


How Much Do You Give the Attendant ? 


““The Watch Committee has approved the proposal that, when 
the New Brighton Tower Car Park is full, charabancs be directed 
to the site of controlled tipping on the King’s Parade Promenade.” 

“ Wallasey News.” 
° ° 


Timber, bricks, and cement have been stolen from a 
corporation dump in the Midlands. The authorities are 
beginning to suspect a building plot somewhere. 
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Illusion 


the other man who had his feet up on a desk and 
was reading a newspaper. 

“This is something entirely new,” said the first man. 
“Can I borrow that small table for a moment?” 

The second man nodded and yawned. 

“I don’t use any of the ordinary patter,” said the first 
man. “I make a long serious speech. I come in with my 
partner——” 

“Where is your partner?” 

“He doesn’t matter. I make a speech, let us say, at a 
school prize-giving. My partner is the headmaster. He 
has a cap and gown. He introduces me, and sits down and 
smiles, All through the turn he sits there, smiling foolishly 
and saying nothing at all. I’m Mr. Blowhampton, the old 
boy who has made good. I say all the things that are 
always said on these occasions. I am the last man who 
ought to have been asked to speak to the school, because 
I was always at the bottom of my form, and I never won 
a prize, I was always late, always getting into trouble, 
always being punished. But there were some things, boys, 
that I did learn at Barborough. I learned to play the game. 
I learned not to tell lies. I learned to take the rough with 
the smooth. I learned esprit de corps. I never forgot the 
old playing fields. And these things helped me in later 
life. I should not have won the small successes that have 
come to me in my business career if it had not been for 
Barborough. I am very prosperous, you see, very well- 


Te man came into the room and began to talk to 


dressed with a top-hat. I am stout and look extremely. 


well-fed.” 

“You'll have to make up a bit,” said the second man. 
For the first man was thin and shabby, and his clothes hung 
loosely upon him, and he was not at all like the old boy 
who has made good. 

“T need space,” said the first man. “You’ll understand 
that as I go on. I don’t make a good speech, I stammer 
and repeat myself from time to time, but it’s a very solemn 
earnest kind of speech, except for a few of the normal jokes, 
and it gradually warms up to the point where I say I am 
presenting a new swimming-bath to the school. Did I tell 
you that I was presenting a new swimming-bath to the 
school ?” 

“You did not.” 

“Well, that Gomes in, It comes in rather well. I don’t 
make a fuss about it of course, or pretend that I am being 
very generous. I say that I have the supreme honour of 
giving the school a small token of my gratitude, and 
that is the point where I bring the bowl of goldfishes 
out of my coat-tail pocket and put it on the table in 
front of me.” 

“T don’t think I quite understand.” 

“All the time I am making this speech, you see, I’m 
conjuring, conjuring hard. But I don’t notice it. I just 
go right on with my speech as if nothing was happening 
at all. When I’m a little hoarse, for instance, I lift up a 
glass full of water and find it is empty. I turn it upside 
down and shake it, turn it right side up, and find it is full 
of water again. Water or beer. I can make it beer if 
you like. When I want to wipe my forehead I pull out 
a crimson handkerchief tied to a yellow handkerchief, tied 
to a green one, tied to the flags of all the nations. When 
I have wiped my forehead, I squeeze them all up in my 
hand and they disappear. When I say (with a sort of 
simper) that I occasionally played tricks on the masters, 
I don’t seem to be aware that I have just taken a rabbit 


from the headmaster’s ear. And when I’m saying that it’s 
the team spirit that pulls us through, and we must all work 
together to make a new England, I’ve poured a packet of 
egg-powder and a jug of milk into the headmaster’s mortar- 
board, and I’m mixing them together with a wooden spoon. 
At the very end of course, when I say that my last and 
most important message is ‘Floreat Barburia,’ I bring out 
an enormous bouquet of paper flowers and sit down, and 
the headmaster rises to thank me and——” 

“Don’t tell me any more. The headmaster rises and 
puts on his mortar-board.” 

“That’s right.” 

The second man took his legs off his desk and looked at 
the first man hard. 

“Who do you think I am?” he said. 

“Of course, it needn’t be a school speech,” said the first 
man nervously; “if you don’t like it, we could make it a 
big Board meeting, or a political speech, or an address to 
the United Nations, if you’d rather have that. I should 
merely have to fit the business in rather differently if we 
changed the speech. I could have a cage or two of canaries 
in my pockets, or I could put my partner in a box and 
saw him in half, always pretending that I didn’t think 
anything unusual was taking place. Would you care 
to have one of the high-ups of the United Nations sawn 
in half and then come out perfectly whole at the end? 
Whatever I did, the whole table would be covered with 
_ and animals and flags and flowers before the curtain 
e hs 

“Who do you think I am?” repeated the second man 
wearily. 

“Joe Binckelheim, aren’t you?” 

“Not on this floor. We’re the Anglo-Saxon Household 
Electrical Commodities Limited. And I’m not the 
manager. I’m only one of the secretaries, And what is 
more, I’ve got the sack.” = 

The face of the first man fell. Then it brightened a little. 

“As a matter of fact, I can’t conjure,” he said. ‘Can 
you lend me half-a-crown ?” 

“Not on your life,” said the second man. “And you 
might put the table back before you go.” 

*‘T never moved it,” said the first man, and — 

VOE. 


° ° ~ 


Easter Parade 
“I could write a sonnet about your Easter bonnet.” 
(): Easter morn to church my lady went 


In elegant ensemble, fashion’s cream 

(A witness true of coupons shrewdly spent), 
And perched upon her head a modiste’s dream, 
Flower-strewn, fine-feathered, saucily appealing, 
A ribbon-ringed, tulle-wisped creation rare, 
Lace-fringed, straw-crowned, yet not concealing 
The perméd glory of my lady’s hair. 


And I recalled how Easter Day last year, 

Sans ribbon, flower or feather, in your Section 
You stood amongst the serried ranks, my dear, 
Lined up to meet the Commandant’s inspection. 
No millinistic masterpiece, mayhap, 

But just as lovely in your forage cap. 
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BLOSSOM TIME 


“I mustn’t keep all this beauty to myself.” -i 


[At a Parliamentary Press Gallery dinner Mr. ATTLeE said: “I hope . .. a modest increase in the size of newspapers 
may not be long delayed.”] . 
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“T thought I’d pop along and join you for afternoon tea.” 


My 83,000 


NY decent man is interested in railways. I would 
go so far as to say that a man who is out for a walk 


- and won’t trouble to quicken his pace to get to a ‘ 
bridge or level-crossing in time is not fit to be trusted either 


with one’s money or one’s daughter. I mean, of course, 
when a steam train is coming. Running to see an electric 
train go through is not the sort of thing I should want any 
son-in-law of mine to do. But a man can be interested in 
railways without knowing anything about them. 

Before long we are all, as a nation, going to take over 
the railways and, not liking to buy a pig in a poke, I have 
been turning up (in Whitaker's Almanack) a few statistics 
about them. The figures are for the year 1944, but they 
give an accurate enough idea of the sort of thing I am going 
to be saddled with. 

I shall have nineteen thousand six hundred and twenty- 
seven steam locomotives! This is as many locomotives as 
a man wants, and a pleasant thing it would be to see them 
all drawn up in review order. But it isn’t practicable. 
Even my most Extensive Sidings (at Toton, nr. Nottingham : 
58 miles of track) would not hold above half of them. 
Placed end to end they could easily be accommodated on 
the World’s Longest Stretch of Straight Railway, which 
runs across the Nullarbor Plain, Australia, for three 
hundred and twenty-eight miles, but the chances are that 
the gauge would be wrong. 

I shall be taking over some four hundred and two Snow 
Ploughs—an excessive number. I think we ought to be 


Allotments 


able to cut down a bit here. Under private enterprise, I 
dare say, each company has to have enough ploughs to 
meet any emergency and is compelled to keep them scattered 
about in penny packets at places where they are likely to 
be wanted. Wasteful, you see. No flexibility. With a 
Central Pool of ploughs (perhaps at Toton, nr. Nottingham) 
we shall be able to rush a plough to any part of the United 
Kingdom immediately on receipt of a written application 
in triplicate from a railway official not below the rank of 
Senior Stationmaster. Just how many ploughs we shall 
need I don’t pretend to know—that will be a matter for 
the Controller—but I should have thought it was absurd 
on the face of it to have more ploughs than Water Troughs, 
of which there are no more than one hundred and forty- 
three, despite the fact that they are in use every day. 

It will not be possible to pool water troughs. 

We shall be responsible for 9,714 horses, upon which, on 
the basis of past years, we must expect to spend £5,250 
annually for medicines and £86,200 for shoeing. I mention 
these figures not because I grudge a decent pair of shoes for 
a good railway horse, but so that we can all bear them in 
mind when the question of paying compensation for these 
animals crops up. I want to warn private enterprise 


that if it allows the horses to deteriorate (e.g., by cutting 
down on their medicine) in the last few months before 
we take over, due account will be taken of the fact in the 
valuation. 

Take a note of these additional facts. 
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The furthest one can get from a railway line in England is 
Lynton (18 miles). 

The standard size ticket used in Great Britain is 2} inches 
by 1,4; inches. 

The slowest train in the world operates over the 110 miles 
between Corrientes and Mburucuyé (believed to be in the 
Argentine) on a schedule of 13 hours 10 minutes. It is 
almost unknown, adds Whitaker, for the train to get in on 
time and it is usually some hours late. 

It is absolutely typical of private enterprise to leave 
Lynton stranded like this. Somebody probably found that 
the line wouldn’t pay, or it may have been argued that the 
people of Lynton did not want a railway and indeed had 
gone to live there in order to be as far from a station as 
possible. Fortunately neither contention is likely to have 
the slightest weight with us, as a nation, when we take 
charge. The essence of a State service is to cater for 
everybody, whether they like it or not, and I may as well 
warn Lynton that I shall watch their behaviour pretty 
closely for the next six months. If they are not prepared 
to co-operate they will very soon find themselves with a 
loop to Dunkery Beacon in addition to the main Lynmouth- 
Barnstaple line. 

Tickets will have to be bigger if we are to get all the 
regulations on and still leave room for the inspector’s 
stamp. But the traditional thickness will be retained, 
unless we find that collectors have been labouring under a 
well-nigh intolerable sense of grievance on that score ever 
since the modern ticket was invented by Thomas Edmonson, 
a Lancashire Quaker born in 1792. In that case we ought 
to repeal Edmonson’s ticket im toto and use some simple 
kind of form or permit. 

I don’t think we need bother to go out after this Argentine 
record, just at first. Argentinians say it is pleasant to be 
able to watch the Mburucuyé train go through and then 
stroll half a mile up the line and wait to see it go through 
again. But in this country we shall have to consider the 
passengers, who after all have votes; and we shall do better, 
I think, to wait until we get the Lynton-Lynmouth stretch 
working. There isn’t a shadow of doubt of course that 
when we do go for it the record will fall into our lap like a 
rotten plum. 

Some indication of the number of railway allotments we 
shall have to cultivate is given in the title. H. F. E. 


° ° 


Time to Sell 


LOISE’S clock was made of a smooth necropolitan 
E substance which she always described as marble 
till a cousin who went to Art School dances said 
something about basalt. It lacked hands, but there was 
an unauthenticated claim that it had a haunting chime. 

It was attended through life by twin ornaments that used 
to embellish mantelpieces in the era of tasselled fringes 
when the flower of functionalism was still a bud. Each had 
a terraced base, four fluted columns supporting a canopy 
cunningly ridged to trap dust, and a central cylindrical 
monstrosity that seemed to represent a gross-featured 
female trying to filch grapes from a stringless guitar. 

The approximate combined weight of clock and orna- 
ments was three tons. When I became related to them by 
marriage, I took a course of spinach and deposited them in 
the obscurity of a cupboard. There they lay till I came 
across them during a release-leave prowl. 

“Look, dear,” I said to Eloise, “couldn’t we get rid of 
this junk?” 
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She bristled. 
action.” 

“Have you discovered yet in what way a French action 
is superior to any other’ action?” 

“When Uncle Peter gave me that clock he said that it 
had a French action, and he had forgotten more about 
clocks than you ever knew. The ornaments are not junk 
either. They would make lovely book-ends, far better than 
the things you get nowadays that topple over if you put 
in more than a knitting book. Besides, there’s the - 
sentimental value. Uncle Peter got the set when he left 
Soakem and Twister’s. They thought——” 

“the world of him at Soakem and Twister’s. Now, 
dear, be reasonable. You know very well that the clock 
will never recover from the bag of dross that burst over it 
in 1943. Now is the time to sell. The Government says 
that the end of the long trail of short supply is in sight. 
In spite of that, there may be more stuff soon. People 
‘will be able to hear the price of a clothes-horse without 
wanting to check its pedigree in the Stud Book. They’ll 
perhaps get a threadbare carpet without surrendering an 
insurance policy. Easy-chairs and wardrobes will come 
down to twice their value. Then you'll be sorry you 
didn’t cash in while the cashing-in was good.” 

But it was like talking to the wall. 

Some days later I was alone in the house when a man 
knocked at the door and asked if I had anything to sell 
besides a demob hat. I could see he was formidable. He 
had a sallow complexion, restless eyes and incipient side- 
whiskers. With a garnishing of pistols and cutlery in a 
cummerbund, rings in his ears, and a bandana over his 
thick jet hair, he could have cut a respectable figure in the 
Children’s Hour. When I brought him in to see the black 
white elephants his eye was lit by no avid gleam. 

“Give you a good price for that hall-stand,” he said. 

“The hall-stand is not for sale,” I replied coldly. ‘I wish 
to dispose of a clock and a pair of ornaments because they 
do not fit into our style of furnishing—not because I need 
money.” Realizing the tactical blunder, I added, “The 
clock has a French action.” 

“Any brass, woollen rags, Westerns, old chairs, dishes, 
vacuums, banjos?” 

“That clock and those two ornaments are for sale. 
Nothing else.” 

He toed the clock contemptuously. ‘Three bob.” 

The offer was nothing short of impertinent. It called for 
a devastating retort. I thought for a minute. “Pardon 
me, but did I understand you to say three shillings?” 

He nodded. ‘Any wringers? Cameras? Good price for 
wringers and cameras.” 

“Tt has a French action. It just needs a thorough clean. 
The works alone are worth quite a bit. The ornaments 
would make. very good book-ends.” 

“Why don’t you take it to a jeweller?” 

He knew why very well. It was all right for him: he 
had a barrow. But I was not going to strike my colours 
without more than a token resistance. Three shillings, 
indeed! If it was to be a battle of wills he would find 
out which of us had the stronger. He did. I got four 
shillings. 

As soon as Eloise came in from the cake-queue club I told 
her I had sold the clock and ornaments.. 

“What did you get for them?” 

“Er—four——” 

“You let them go for four pounds? Ah, well, I suppose 
it might have been worse.” She held out her hand. 

Was it coincidence that I should have four pounds left 
of the money I won at tombola between Port Said and 
Toulon and never told her about? Or was it Nemesis? 


“That clock is not junk. It has a French 
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At the Pictures 





THREE PERIODS 


The Captive Heart (Director: Bast 
DEARDEN) is full of genu- 
inely moving moments; 
far more are attempted 
than ever succeed, but a 
great many do succeed, 
and what becomes more 
and more noticeable as the 
film progresses is the way in 
which the simple, small, sin- 
cere, everyday emotional 
effects beat those that 
are more intrieate and 
contrived. The scene of 
the Cockney corporal’s 
homecoming here is infin- 
itely more efficient as a 
“tear-jerker” than either 
of the worked-up. domestic 
situations in more refined 


Sethe wanes 





GILMORE) comes for the third time to 
the screen, this time in Technicolor, as 
a subdued, rather sad Western with a 
good deal of charm. Exactly why it 
makes this quiet, faintly melancholy 
impression is not easy to say; for the 


(The Captive Heart 


COUNTER-CHORUS 
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ranch foreman, has to take a leading 
part in hanging his best friend, a 
happy-go-lucky character tempted by 
the prospect of easy money into 
getting mixed up with some cattle- 
rustiers. This scene, though it hasn’t 
the strong force of the 
lynching scene in Strange 
Incident, is quite solemn 
enough to cast a sort of 
gloom over the rest of a 
picture which works up 
later to.a subsidiary climax 
in the hero’s gun duel with 
the villainous chief of the 
rustlers and fades out on 
his vanishing into a Techni- 
color sunset with his 
schoolmistress bride. 

But I repeat, it has a 
good deal of charm, and I 
think it will give pleasure 
to anybody who likes a 
Western at all. Visually 
it is often attractive— 


circumstances reserved; as Capt. Grayson.» ++ ses ee ees Guy MippLEeton besides the more obvious 
in nine out of ten British ty = Oe ee ee ee ee Se and highly-coloured scenic 
films, for the exclusive use many. Skee ete ice eee beauties there are some very 


of officers. This is not a 
matter of acting, though 
Jack WARNER is first-rate as the 
corporal; it’s simply that not even 
superlative excellence in acting could 
prevent the other situations 
from seeming essentially 
counterfeit. One is a stiff- 
upper - lip, nice - people 
triangle drama, the other 
some business about a 
borrowed identity, and of 
eourse both work out all 
right in the end. But the 
main -point of the picture 
has nothing to do with 
these background decora- 
tions; it deals, as you 
know, with the camp life 
of British prisoners of war 
who were eaptured in 1940. 
Much of it was shot in the 
British zone of Germany, 
in the aetual camp most 
familiar to one of the men 
who wrote the story; and 
the camp scenes, though 
they naturally concentrate 


colour is very bright indeed—“lush”’ is 
the adjective one might use—and there 
is all the customary Western liveliness 





well-managed spectacular 
action scenes in quieter 
light, notably the rustling episode in 
which the cattle stampede at the 
crack of a whipped blanket—and the 
acting, though it offers no 
outstanding opportunities, 
is all good. Jozt McCrea 
is stern and conscientious 
as The Virginian, and 
Sonny Turts cheerfully 
accepts his doom as the 
unlucky friend. 


Caravan (Director: 
ARTHUR CRABTREE) has 
the oddly juvenile air of so 
much British “period” stuff 
(e.g., The Wicked Lady). 
Again one recognizes the 
conflict between the basic- 
ally obvious, almost school- 
boyish manner of telling 
an undistinguished story, 
and the effort to raise the 
mental age of the piece by 
the regrettable expedient 
of peppering the dialogue 


a good deal on abnormally [The Virginian with knowing “naughty” 
dramatic moments, do suc- CATTLE CACKLE remarks. This isn’t enough 
epi to) s pant m Se PEN Tn oe eo ow Rte eas 4 re JoEL McCrea for me. I can’t work up 


conveying also the flavour, 
better known to most 
P.O.W.s, of “those days 
when it seemed an effort to do nothing.” 
As a whole the picture is uneven, but 
it is well worth seeing for numerous 
small excellences. 


“Owen Wister’s American classic,” 
The Virginian (Director: Stuart 


Steve . 


in the way of saloon arguments, gun 
battles, pawky homespun philosophiz- 
ing, hard riding, cattle-rustling, bronco- 
busting and even barn-dancing. Prob- 
ably the explanation is that the whole 
thing is overshadowed by its central 
situation, in which The Virginian, a 


Sonny Turts 


interest any more in, the 
tale of the three child play- 
mates who grow up iy the 
ratio of two lovers to one professional 
villain (or villainess)—even when it’s 
embroidered (as in this novel by Lady 
ELEANOR SmiTH) with gipsies and 
dancing-girls and a good deal of whirl- 
ing about in early nineteenth-century 
Spain. R. M. 
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“We really must write to Cousin Amy, dear. 


we received the one before.” 


. . » Important ... Letters... 


... SIR,—... receipt . . . esteemed 
... bicycle ... regret... hope. 
1949... 


. . Obedient... 
. Ltd. 


...Miss...(or... Isobel?),—... 
short time . . . deepened . . . something 
more... unworthy ...dare... future 
... Peciprocate ... assure... bottom 
of my ...one aim... happiness... 
breathless . . . answer... dear... 
dear ...dear...XXxX... 

... always, 


oo TS ope. ined: .:. 
sudden . . . cannot deny . . . compli- 
ment ... distressed . .'. pain . . . con- 


. Sister... 
wae 


solation . . 
































Ain't nthe 
Wiig hee ntas 
TN MONS we 


lew 


Oh 
3% 


... AND Mummy,—. .. wizard... 
wizard . . . dismal .. . dismal .. . 
abysmal ... wizard... 

oe OS sa 


. . . SAUNDERS,—. . . years . . . met 
... often think . . . old days. . . con- 
gratulate ... success ... deserved... 
unswerving . . . devotion . . . midnight 
oil...my own...tear...cheek... 
but... upper lip... straits... 
tenner... fiver... even... shillings 


... temporary ...ship...home... 
bis... cito... 
. ever, 


. . . FRIENDS,—... proud... duty 
. .. Pleasure . .. serve ... West- 
minster . . . rest assured . . . explore 
...avenue...leave... unturned... 


Via 
\ 
0) NUNG 


BAVi7Te Re 
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She asks if we received her last, which asked if 


Brief... 


interests . . . firmness . . . undeviating 
... motherland . . . favour... com- 
munity... raise... peak... faith 
... leader... opponents . . . obstinacy 
. . . pig-headed . . . jingoism .. . 
prejudice . . . class-hatred . . . debase 
... chasm ... credulity ... dictator... 


° ° 


Mixed Shoal 
“Do not be side-tracked with red herrings 
which are drawn across the horizon.”’ 
Yorkshire paper. 


“They are also adroit in the manipulation 
of red herrings, and in order to avoid facing 
real dangers that confront the world, they 
love to make scapegoats out of small fry.” 

Irish paper. 

“T am sure the electorate are capable of 
remembering quite a lot, including some of 
the ‘red herrings’ that have been engineered 
and used to fog the real issues during 
elections.” —Letter in Bucks paper. 
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COSMETICS FANCY 

















“Oh, yes, another thing. About one o'clock a fair 
young lady will pop her head round the door and raise 
her eyebrons inquiringly. Just shake your head slowly 
and she’ll go away.” 


| sy i 


DVANCE your clocks, good Briton: affront the 
clocks of Heaven, 
That you may stir your sleepy stumps at 6 instead 
of 7. 


Advance your clocks, poor Briton; but recognize your 
crime: 
From now till horrid winter you'll be using Berlin Time. 


Advance your clocks, good Briton: start singing with the 
lark, 
And herd your sulky children to bed before it’s dark. 


Advance your clocks, poor Briton: nor let it spoil your fun 
That fishermen and farmers must still observe the sun. 


Advance your clocks, good Briton. You will not change 
your ways 
Because the season changes, likewise the length of days. 


Advance your clocks, poor Briton. You will not change 
a thing 
For doctor or for duty, for country or for King. 


Advance your clocks, good Briton. You make me pretty 
sick: 
You will not get up earlier unless we play a trick. 


Advance your clocks, poor Briton: but sadly recognize— 
Here in the citadel of Truth Big Ben is telling lies. 
A. P. H. 
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H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


HIS Belle-Lettre takes the form of a story of life 

in London. The reason for this is that people some- 

times publish anthologies, and unless you actually 
have something written ready they won’t wait. Now it 
seems to me that an anthology of London stories is a very 
probable kind of anthology indeed, and this is my means 
of preparing for it. 

South of the river, where the great mills grind ceaselessly, 
and, if they are that kind of mill, exceeding small: south 
of the river, where the dance-halls are filled with the reek 
of cheap cigarettes and the Greeks are moving in: south 
of the river, where the trams clatter beneath damp railway 
bridges and there is a School of Commerce in every road, 
men lived, married and died, unmarked by Our Hero, who 
lived in Hampstead. His name was Seth (Pongo) Bliss, 
and he worked in the Income Tax. Every day he swung 
across the heath, down Gower Street, down Southampton 
Row and Kingsway, and if you had said to him “Where 
lies Camberwell Green?” or “What is meant by the term 
Norwood?” he would have shrugged his shoulders with an 
insouciant air he had learnt as an aid for the French Oral 
in Matric. He was a healthy-looking man, and gave the 
impression of being looked after mainly by dogs. 

On the morning when this story opens Seth had stopped 
on his way to admire the traffic in the Strand. It always 
pleased him to see how few barouches there were. Early 
reading had familiarized him with this vicious vehicle, 
favourite conveyance of demi-rep and masher, and he felt 
that now, with the morally aseptic jeep, mankind had 
moved onward towards the dawn. As he mused on the 
pavement he suddenly felt something digging him in the 
small of the back. “Keep moving; it’s a hypo,” snarled 
a voice which Seth recognized as coming from Ealing 
North. 

Seth’s first reaction was that this could not happen in 
that peaceful metropolis he had loved so long, kindly nurse 
to Voltaire, Karl Marx and Bernard Shaw, place of sepulture 
of Theodore, King of Corsica, Sir Thomas Gresham and 
Foxe the Martyrologist. His second reaction was to obey 
orders, which led him to a small shop in Covent Garden. 
As he entered he heard a sibilant hiss, but thought little 
of this until he noticed a dart, obviously from a blowpipe, 
in his sleeve. “‘Yet another migrant from overseas seeking 
sanctuary in Mother Holborn’s bosom,” he muttered to 
himself, passing into a lift, on the threshold of which his 
guide left him. A moment’s rapid ascent brought him to 
a cupola, surrounded with windows of the purest crystal 
and furnished only with a divan, an astrolabe and a negro 
slave tattooed with the words “Stolen from The Deodars, 
St. Lucia.” A turbaned figure in voluminous robes and an 
expression of gravity commingled with decent fanaticism 
greeted him. With an imperious wave of his hand he 
motioned Seth to the window, from which a panorama 
could be seen spreading before his eyes. In a firm and 
effortless voice the sage began to address him. 

“You may wonder, Occidental, for what purpose you 
have been brought hither and admitted to the arcana of 
my tasteful home. Learn, therefore, that when, a callow 
merchant of Bagdad, I first entered your city, I was horror- 
struck by the inhabitants, their ignorance of this fair 
metropolis. Forthwith, I resolved to devote my talents, 
fortune and other assets to lighting a wee beacon to illumine 
the darkness of such as you. I engaged a desperado, and 
bade him forward me on the first of each month some heed- 
less passer-by, that I might instruct him in the endless 
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delights, the intoxicating mysteries of his neglected home. 
Peep from yonder casement and feast upon the sight as 
I display to you its treasures, its moods, its whims. 

“The modern Babylon’s alluvium is equalled only by 
its gravel, clay and cretaceous chalk. Famous throughout 
history for its plagues—those of 961, 1348 and 1665 leap 
unbidden to the mind—it is no less celebrated for its fires, 
floods and moving accidents. Casting an eye verging on 
the aquiline over these slates and tiles, I desery many a 
humble attic where have been plotted evils of the most 
striking character. The apache of Paris, the dacoit of the 
Punjab, the cattle-rustler of Wyoming, turn with an 
envious respect towards these purple purlieus. The 
miasmas for which London was long known have, alas, 
faded into the limbo of romance, and her fogs in which 
she once led the world are now but gossamer. She cannot 
compete with Lisbon for earthquakes or Libya for soil 
erosion; but in the magnificence of her abominations she is 
supreme. Her underground railways, though from this 
particular point of vantage they are not clearly visible, 
teem darkly, and the screech of their brakes compensates 
for the absence of vultures and other carrion fowl. Over 
yonder is Euston, from whose acrid gloom the passenger 
takes flight to Newcastle-under-Lyme. From the greatly 
overrated Tower of London, the torture chamber of which 
is jejune and unworthy of a great city, to the site of 
Tyburn, dark memories, black echoes from the past agree- 
ably stimulate the traveller. The launches on the nois- 
some river, ever ready to retrieve suicides, the lowering 
bastions of New Scotland Yard, the blackened grass in the 
recreation grounds of Brixton and Camden Town, provide 
those frissons which are the very sine qua non of urban 
culture. I hope before long London, like Paris, will have 
its morgue even perhaps before its planetarium . . .” 

At this point Seth decided it was time to take a hand in 
the conversation. ‘‘You foreigners,” he said with a sad 
sweet smile, ‘are so intemperate in your enthusiasms. 
You are always lecturing us on the merits of our homeland, 
of which we are well aware without the lush encomia of 
migrants who are ever in their confused minds comparing 
our incomparable Albion with the squalid tedium, the 
essential second-rateness, of their places of origin. How- 
ever, no doubt you mean well, and have been reared in a 
society where it is, as we say, ‘done,’ to express approba- 
tion of your hosts.” “You are not grateful for my revela- 
tions?” said the sage with wounded incredulity. “‘ My life’s 
work is all wasted? What—what shall I do?” “The 
British Council might be able to use you,” replied Seth 
with wintry kindness, as he took his departure unmolested. 

OLtp Reapers Enp Here. For reasons not uncon- 
nected with the foregoing, Seth has resigned his job in the 
Taxes to become a professional lecturer on Dickens Inns; 
Mamie has married Claude; the bergamot has bloomed 
again in Old Desirée’s heart; Dr. Maudie writes every 
nineteen days from Antananarivo, and the Wilson twins 
are now triplets. 

° ° 


“The little girls opened their party with ‘God Save the King’ 
and closed it with ‘May Auld Acquaintance Be Forgot.’ ” 
Canadian paper. 
Rounding everything off nicely. 


° ° 


“The speaker was Mr. J. A. Poulson, and he continued his 
lectures on psychology. He absorbed his listeners with an account 
of mind pictures, memory, personality, nationalization, association 
of ideas, complexes and inhibitions.”—Southend paper. 


Nationalization of course comes under hypnotism. 




































































“Isn't it splendid to see all these surface shelters being 
cleared away? They did so— 
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clutter up the place!” 
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“Now, before we begin, let us make up our minds what we are going to discover.” 


Then—and Now 


PRING is here, though at the moment sneezy, 


When in lighter days the young man’s dream 


Turned to garments elegant and breezy, 
Fresh in cut and cool in colour scheme, 


When with joyous foot he’d seek his tailor, 
Settle on the grey, the blue or brown; 
Possibly he’d pay him on the nail, or 
Beg him otherwise to put it down. 


Those were times when elder suits, grown glassy, 
Were with fine imprudence cast away. 

Once, no doubt, they looked exceeding classy. 
Life was brief; they had their little day. 


Now, with tale of coupons, weight of taxes, 
Shortage of material and skill, 

Year by year each toil-worn garment waxes 
Older and older, clinging to him still. 


Sadly now full many a former suiting 
Rises in his memory, which, if pressed, 
(Could he get them) would, beyond disputing, 
Be a long chalk better than his best. 


That old grey. "Twas green about the shoulder 
Doubtless, but it had a buoyant smack 

And, he feels, *twould be a darn sight older 
Ere ’twas done with, if he had it back. 


And yon blue, though shiny where ’twas sat on, 
Still possessed a something trim and smart; 

Could he now confront the world with that on, 
Hardly, he reflects, would they two part. 


So with others. Vainly he regrets them 
As one mourns a long-lamented friend: 
Coldly takes his weary duds and gets them 
Tinkered up, to serve him—to the end. 
Dum-Dvuom. 
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A CUPBOARD OF CONTENTION 


“And when they got there 
They had bones and to spare.” 
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“The petition is for changing the name of the street from 


‘Prefab’ to ‘Paradise Row’.” 


Listening 


“ AND that is the end of the News.” 
Father turned round on his 
chair and switched off. The 

young son protested loudly from be- 
hind a large piece of bread-and-jam. 

“Have a heart, dad, it’s ‘Swing 
Fever’ next—I’ve been looking for- 
ward to it all day,” he said in appealing 
tones, spoilt by the bread-and-jam. 
“Turn it on again.” 

“No,” said father. 

There was a short silence. 

“After all, George, we’ve never 
listened before; you might like it,” said 
mother. 

“What’s this? Like it? What do 
you take me for? Never heard of such 
a thing! Nonsense!” said father 
abstractedly. His egg was too soft- 
boiled. Mother leant behind him and 


to Swing 


switched the wireless on again. To 
cover this lapse of discipline father 
said quickly that, anyway, it must be 
turned off if grandpa did not like it. 

“Beg pardon?” said grandpa. 

“Nothing, grandpa,” shouted the 
family. 

“Thought somebody spoke to me,” 
grandpa elaborated. 

“No, grandpa,” bawled the family. 

“Thought it was unusual,” said 
grandpa without bitterness. His egg 
was too hard. When would his 


daughter remember his sore gums? 
He chewed desperately. 

A sudden loud chord came from the 
wireless. Father spilt a large portion 
of yolk on the table-cloth and looked 
round guiltily. But in the general con- 
fusion he got away with it. “‘These 
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cats very troublesome in the spring,” 
said grandpa. Nobody even looked at 
him. He did not mind. He was used 
to it. 

The announcer’s voice came from 
the speaker with a cooing note. “The 
next record,” it said, “is quite a 
classic in its way. The original team, 
the St. Louis Bull’s Hide-Beaters, the 
1919 set-up of course, playing their 
own version of ‘Beat me, Daddy, to 
the Solid Four,’ recorded straight 
from Bert’s Dining Rooms, St. Louis. 
Yeah,” breathed the announcer. And 
omitted to apologize. 

“Bah!” said father. 

“Ssh,” said his son. 

“Clarence!”’ thundered father. 

“Ssh,” said grandpa. There was a 
shocked silence, through which filtered 
a loud scraping noise from the speaker, 
quickly reinforced by a dull rhythmic 
thumping sound, as if the patrons of 
Bert’s Dining Rooms were beating a 
waiter on the head with a sock stuffed 
with last week’s beans. 

“Good lord!” said father, more in 
awe than in anger. 

“Oh, dad!” moaned young Clarence, 
shifting ecstatically on his seat. 

The muffled crash of cymbals rein- 
forced the thumping. And then a 
loud scream, beginning on a high 
vibrant note of sheer agony and 
slowly, slowly descending to a sus- 
tained note of muted horror, took the 
family by surprise. 

“Sorry, my dear,” said father, 
trying to avoid his wife’s eye. He 
mopped frantically. After all, he 
reasoned, if his egg had not been so 
confoundedly soft—— 

Bert’s Dining Rooms were in a 
turmoil now. Above the thunder of 
guns and the screams of police whistles 
in pain, a low drunken yoice sighed 
the lyric—‘‘Beat me, Daddy, to the 
solid four, beat me, beat me us 

**Masochist,” said father. He was 
chewing bread-and-jam. Safer, he 
thought. 

“Oh, boy, oh, boy!” breathed 
Clarence, his eyes moist with emotion. 

“What’s wrong with the child?” 
snarled grandpa. Did his gums ache 
or did his gums ache? He’d tell 
the world they did. But he knew the 
world would not listen. 

The record ended on a tremendous 
crash, presumably signifying that the 
massed St. Louis police had at last 
broken down the doors, and justice 
was about to be done. . 

The voice of the announcer, sounding 
curiously weak and lifeless by com- 
parison, made itself heard. “ Wonder- 
ful, wasn’t it?” it asked breathlessly. 
“Did you hear the superb hot tenor 
sax lick at the beginning? I think 
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myself that Hank was really at the top 
of his form in that year. The coarse 
tone from the clarinet was just begin- 
ning to be popular, and ‘Soft-lips’ 
Sam Seamarsh was just starting to 
make that reputation now so well 
known to jazz musicians the world 
over. I am afraid,” the voice went on 
triumphantly, “it will be no use 
sending up for the number of that 
record, since it was an American issue 
only. . Now, listen to the modern 
version of that number, recorded by 
Spike Moosh and his three hundred 
rhythm boys. The vocal is by Spike 
himself.” 

“What a treat!” said mother, philo- 
sophically. “Eat up, Clarence.” 

_ “No, mum,” muttered Clarence. 
“IT am feeding my soul, not m 
stomach.” His father laughed loudly 
and coarsely, 

“What's the joke?” asked grandpa. 
He was ignored. 

A gentle hum of muted saxophones 
announced the commencement of Spike 
Moosh’s effort to remedy the mistakes 
of the past. Clarence shut his eyes in 
horror. But father smiled. 

“Now, this is much better,” he said. 
“Quite pleasant to listen to. In fact 
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I'll go so far as to say that I like this. 
Why don’t you get hold of some good 
records like this, Clarence? Nice stuff. 
Not like ‘Rush-Hour on the Piccadilly 
Tube’—don’t look at me like that, my 
boy. I'll talk in my own house if I 
want to, and the wireless being on 
won’t stop me, I can tell you!” There 
was a tense silence. 

“Terrible,” said the announcer, in a 
voice from which all hope had been 
drained. “The real feeling for jazz 
seems to have been entirely lost in the 
last twenty years. All we are offered 
now are these sweet arrangements 
designed to appeal to the common herd. 
Does this mean——” Father switched 
off. 

Clarence smiled happily. 

“Don’t think I’m ashamed of being 
one of the crowd!” shouted father. 

“Don’t shout, dear,” said mother. 

“T wasn’t shouting,” shouted father. 

“What’s on the wireless?” asked 
grandpa. Nobody heard him. 


° ° 


Futurist Elizabethan 
“Wye Vattey, bordering the Forest of 
Dean.—16th Century Georgian house.” 
Advt. in weekly paper. 
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A Danish Letter to 
a Zoo 


IR,—It appears from the annual 
report of your company that 


there has been spent Kr.380.00 
on the extermination of rats and 
cockroaches. 

May I ask: what is the meaning? 

Shan’t the Zoo be a refuge for all 
animals ? 

Specially for the poor little rats and 
cockroaches, who may not be any- 
where else. 

At present animals are expensive; 
you ought to appreciate those you can 
get gratuitous. 

When cochroaches have been found 
in f.inst. the Elephant-house, there 
only might on the name-plate under 
the word “Elephant” be added: “and 
Cochroache.” 

When it was duly pointed out, that 
the big ones were Elephants, and the 
little Cochroaches, there would be no 
confusion. 

Respectfully —— 


Aage V. H——. 











sold our last pair of winged soles yesterday.” 
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“, . . and one out of the bottle marked ‘Sherry’.” 


Springes to Catch Scotch Woodcock 


I said. 

“What makes you want to 
swish salad?” James asked absent- 
mindedly. He was trying to tie a fly, 
and was festooned in consequence with 
hanks of darning wool and large bits 
of dead bird. 

“Because wet unswished salad isn’t 
worth eating. And I’m sick of swishing 
it in a tea-cloth. For one thing one’s 
apt to let go. I did the other day and 
it sailed through the kitchen-window 
and caught Christmas on the head.” 

“He wouldn’t notice.” 

“He’s not as deaf as all that. What 
I want is one of those round cages that 
comes in half with a long handle that 
the French swish with.” 

“How well I remember getting too 
near the chef in the yard of the Grand 
Hotel et Des Bains. It was the only 
bath I got in a week.” 

“T’ve tried everywhere, and either 
we are exporting the whole of our 
swisher production or else the working- 
party for the swisher-industry has gone 
broody.” 

“T’ll get you one in no time,” said 
James. “Does that look like a Wick- 
ham’s Fancy to you?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter about me, it’s 
what it looks like to a trout.” 

“Good, though, isn’t it?” 

“Tt looks like a President Billard 
loosely married to a Zulu. Another 
James’s Folly, in fact.” 


| WANT to get a salad-swisher,” 


“T was afraid so.” James reached 
out sadly for the local paper. 

“Where are you going to find a 
swisher?”’ I asked. 

“Here, of course. I’ve been studying 
your local organ. I am much impressed 
by it. It is an organ to be proud of.” 

“It doesn’t go in for swishers,” I 
said. ' 

“We shall see. I have every hope. 
The sweep of its interests is apparently 
vast. Listen to this: ‘Wanted. Brit- 
Togg or Brit-Togg type goats or 
goatlings.’”’ 

“What does that mean?” 

“You can’t expect me to know 
everything,” James complained. I 
take it that if what you fancy is a 
Brit-Togg goat or goatling and for 
some good reason you can’t get it then 
if you are a man of good will you are 
prepared to consider a goat or goatling 
of Brit-Togg type. Just like port.” 

“T want a salad-swisher,” I said, 
throwing an ugly chunk of emu’s wing 
surreptitiously into the fire. 

“And we are confident we shall 
get you one. “Time-recording clock in 
excellent condition. Stamps day of 
week and time on cards.’” 

“What the hell would I do with a 
time-recording clock, James?” 

“Well, supposing you were going to 
write a letter and you didn’t know the 
date, you’d only have to stamp a card, 
and you’d get the time thrown in. I 
should have thought such a generous 
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arrangement would have been a god- 
send to a chap like you.” 

“T want a salad-swisher,” I growled, 
retrieving a portion of magpie from 
the cat and fixing its cremation. The 


trout would only have laughed at it, - 


anyway. 

“Now here,” said James. ‘“‘Furni- 
ture urgently wanted! Our lady buyer 
will call with twenty-nine years’ 
experience, with cash and van at your 

“Supposing she forgot to bring the 
twenty-nine years’ experience?” 

“*—Broken furniture will not be 
entertained,’’’ he went on. 

“Tt sounds as if she meant to take 
the tallboy out to tea,” I said. 

“*Notepaper with printed address 
adds lustre and dignity to your 
correspondence.’”’ 

“Our notepaper couldn’t be more 
lustrous,” I objected. “It even shows 
how to get here by rail.” 

“*Forty surface - grinders going 
cheap.’” 

“What for?” 

“The faces of the poor, of course. 
Do listen. ‘For Sale! Pea boughs, 


_bean-rods and rick pegs; also under- 


petticoat in lovely Brussels and two 
elevators.’ Isn’t that a worth-while 
investment ?” 

“Elevators ?” 

“Cocktail shakers, undoubtedly. 
You don’t want any early Scotch seed 
potatoes. Period pieces?” 

“How much?” 

“Only twenty tons, I’m afraid.” 

“T want a salad-swisher,” I said 
bitterly. 

“T know. I’m not losing sight of 
that for a moment. But you’re not in 
need of corrugated sheets?” 

“All our sheets are corrugated 
except the pair that’s kept against my 
wishes for cads to come to stay.” 

“Trustworthy girl to take charge 
of day-old chicks,’ James read on. 
“They must be five-day-old now,” 
he said, glancing at the date on the 
paper. “‘‘Reamers for disposal, parallel 
and tapered, with spiral flutes——’” 

“James!” I shouted, flinging the 
rudder of a bustard at him, which he 
dodged expertly. 

“** All-glass showcase, 6 ft. 8 in. by 
2 ft. 6 in.’ I do seriously urge you to 
consider that in passing. You could 
put it in the front garden and we 
could take it in turns to stand inside. 
You note it might have been made 
for us?” 

‘And impose a small charge?” 

“T think we could risk quite a big 
one,” said James, “if our attitudes 
were well enough thought out.” 

I gave him one of my twenty-below 
looks. 
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“Would you forgive me if I left you 
for a littleh——” 
“T shall be quite happy to continue 
my voluntary on the local organ.” 
“while 1 go and swish the salad 
for lunch?” Eric. 
° ° 


For the Price of One 


NOTHER thing I have learned 
about writing is that the longer 


you can keep the threads of a 
novel apart the less danger there is of 
short-circuiting the reader’s interest. 
You must know what I mean: it is a 
common enough principle in all the 
arts. You study a modern painting 
and get interested in a sort of face. 
You follow the outline, noting every 
subtlety, and then just when the thing 
is beginning to acquire meaning the 
face is brought to an abrupt standstill 
and the artist leads you off into his 
second theme—bagpipes, fish, a nice 
bit of still life. Once, again you 
struggle along the contour lines, build- 
ing up masses, forms and colour 
sequences just as the artist intended 
you should, and you are about to 
identify the article or group when your 
attention is claimed by a foreign body 
lurking among the folds of the bag- 
pipes. It is an eye. For several 
minutes you are baffled and then a 
confident smile smears your features 
as you realize that theme number one 
is on the move again. 

And so it goes on—from a find to a 
check, from a check to a view ... 

Some novelists can keep as many as 
five distinct plots moving along briskly 
in parallel for chapter after chapter 
until half the book has been used up. 
Then as the long low whistle of 
approval blows for half-time the 
counterpoint ceases and a rich unifying 
chord brings the themes into harmony. 
From then on everything is easy. The 
reader forgives and forgets what he 
has not already forgotten, and makes 
up a yarn of his own out of the remain- 
ing chapters. 


It would be difficult to improve on_ 


the method adopted by Hawtrey 
Gammon in his novel Vasili Budowski 
and Crevasse (Aberfoot and Punchard, 
8s. 6d.). The book begins: 

“T loved Vanya, and she probably 
loved me. How beautiful she was 
witb her pale arms, her long lashes, her 
pinched oblong face and her constant 
reading! And her mind? To paint it 
in all its maddening array of chro- 
matics, to model it in the grey marl of 
her father’s republic—these things I 
had always wanted to do. But I was 
lazy. 


“*Stay but a little longer,’ I 
implored. 

“Till to-morrow,’ she whispered, 
afraid to disturb the still beauty of 
the hour. 

“T watched her go. She ran swiftly 
over the cobblestones of the dark alley, 
her shawl pulled tightly about her 
shoulders. Under the lamp at the 
corner she stopped, turned, raised a 
hand to her lips and was gone. For 
more than an hour I remained at the 
window, narrowing my eyes so that 
the lamplight’s beams made intricate 
patterns through my tears. Then I 
turned to the bureau and took out 
Gomov’s letter. . . .” 

But Chapter IT is very different— 

“They left the sea-ice on November 
15th and immediately headed for the 
foot of the glacier. The ponies pulled 
magnificently and everyone was in the 
highest spirits. As soon as the camp 
had. been established Smallwood, 
Fisher, Badinage and Greer were to 
resume the ascent, leaving Ainsworth 
and Hornby in charge of the helio- 
graphic equipment. 

“The weather continued fair and 
friendly until the 21st, but during that 
night a blizzard sprang up and carried 
away three ponies and a tent. It was 
on the morning of the 22nd, when they 
awoke stiff with cold to find them- 
selves buried in powdered névé and 
adrift on an ice-floe charging north- 
wards at forty miles an hour, that these 
brave men realized the magnitude of 
the forces ranged against them. . . .” 

By Chapters XVII and XVIII 
(pp. 253 and 277) Gomov has taken 
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his degree in metallurgy at the 
University of Kiev, Vanya’s face is 
beginning to fill out, and the surviving 
explorers are fighting their way inch 
by inch over the lateral moraine of the 
Blue Dome Ice Barrier—quite oblivious 
of the fact that Abner T. Doren’s men 
in fast low coupés are racing hard for 
the coveted crevasse barely twenty 
miles to the east. 

But you will already have guessed 
the truth. The two themes of this 
book never do come together. The 
odd chapters end happily with Vanya 
and Vasili married and collectivizing 
like anything ; the even chapters peter 
out with the expedition failing heroic- 
ally and the leader and his batman 
dying together, stabbed with an icicle 
made for two. Yes, Hawtrey Gam- 
mon’s book achieves ultimate perfec- 
tion in literary parallelism, and his 
success opens up vast possibilities for 
other authors with two or more 
unaceepted novels to their credit. 

If there is a lesson to be drawn from 
all this it is that beginners should make 
their first two novels approximately 
equal in length with the same number 
of chapters. And not too long either. 

Hop. 
° ° 


“Form ILB. 

Interesting incidents which happened last 
term: 

1. One day, during a Geography lesson, 
the blackboard dropped on Mr. Paterson’s 
head, while he was talking.”’ 

School magazine. 
School’s so much more entertaining 
these days. ... 
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The Rebuff 


What can I offer you? Love, or a warm half-crown? 


1 What man, you with the grey moustache! 


What precious gifts can I lay at your feet to persuade you 
to let me have a go at knocking the Shelter down ? 


Here am I, brilliant, you know, in my way, 

after a fashion wise, sir, fever witty in vain; 

and there you are, dull as the earth, sitting insensitive, 
banging about with a block on the end of a chain. 


The injustice of things! Let me come up, 

let me come up, sir, to whizz with great sweeps through the air, 
to rip through the roof, ah, dear glory, to wipe down the walls! 
Life has no prospect to offer more fragrant or fair. 


Elderly man. . 


. he leans from his cabin. 


He says to me as he looks through the bars of his crane: 
Just you let us old chaps knock these bloomin’ things down, Miss, 
and you keep your ’ealth and your strength to build ’em 


again. 


V.G. 
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At the Play 





“Here CoME THE Boys” (SAVILLE) 


AnD, let me say, in cracking: form. 
The liveliest co-operation punctuated 
by the most fraternal disrespect is the 
order of the evening. If Jack HULBERT 
grows serious for a moment it means 
that somewhere behind him is an 
impish shadow, eyes flashing like Aldis 
lamps in its three-year-old face, creep- 
ing in to steal his thunder; and should 
Bossy Howss (I find it difficult to 
call either of them Mr.) allow himself 
a second’s complacency then it is to 
find a craggy tow-haired 
Wren, her jaw extended a 
couple of feet or so, fixing 
the back of his neck in a 
glare heavy with the men- 
acing essence of aunt. 

They get away to a 
tremendous start in a 
sketch by Mr. Eric Mascu- 
witz which is a model of 
its kind. Bossy, a scrubby 
private, comes home to 
change into his demob suit 
and discovers his butler 
already back but still 
elegantly dressed as a 
brigadier. Six,years’ stern 
indoctrination (for so it 
was called) cannot be 
thrown off in a moment. 
Bossy keeps springing to 
horrified attention, Jack 
cannot help intimating red- 
tabbed displeasure at a 
shocking turn-out. Sherry 
having broken the ice, they 
sit down to a staff talk on 
Operation Bacchus. “Let’s 
go and see Bobby Howes,” 
says Bossy, a-shine with 
innocence. “The little man with the 
famous daughter?” asks Jack, nose 
crinkling with disgust. “No, let’s go 
to a real show and see Jack Hulbert.” 
“That big stiff with the clever wife?” 

And so it goeson. The first half of 
this intimate revue is a great deal 
better than the second, in which both 
boys have some weak material, but 
taken as a whole it adds up to a 
delightful show. I have known both 
of them funnier, but never more 
charming, and Jack HULBERT’S pro- 
duction lends the magic sparkle of 
spontaneity. He himself, whether as 
a hard-pressed house-agent trafficking 
in revolving summer-houses, a builder’s 
foreman toeing (as gracefully as ever) 
the union’s line, or an ecstatic traveller 
dancing a salute to the railway that is 
to carry him on his first post-war 
holiday, has all his old deceptively 


lazy brilliance. From Bossy solo 
comes a slightly low contribution, but 
in the rib-aching category, as a 
bibulous centenarian going on the air, 
and he also scores in an eccentric 
sailor-dance and in a_ sentimental 
monologue of a jilted lover taking a 
romantic inventory. Together they are 
at their best, the opening sketch 
excepted, in an absurd scene in which 
JACK lays a train of back-firing soda- 
siphons in the path of Bossy’s in- 
destructible good faith. 

The attendant nymphs and swains 
are by no means also ran, but space 
will only permit of passing mention of 
Miss NatasHa SokoLova and Miss 





LABOUR SHORTAGE: BOBBY AND JACK PROVE A 


HOST IN THEMSELVES. 


Eunice CROWTHER in the dance, of 
Miss Lent Lynn’s voice, of the 
RuytTHM BRoTHERs and their Western 
approaches, and of Miss Exsa Tze, 
Miss Marre Sextxiar, Mr. Denis 
GRAHAM and Mr. GEOFFREY DENTON 
in general fun and games. 

Mr. Max Kester’s sketches vary 
greatly; some are good. Both Mr. 
MANNING SHERWIN’S music and Mr. 
HaRo_p PuRcELL’s lyrics strike me as 
about beta plus. The dresses, by Mr. 
StapDE Lucas, are better than that. 
But what is notable in the production 
is the profitable use to which a first- 
rate lighting-set is put. 

“Parricia’s SEVEN HovseEs” 
(GRANVILLE) 


The subject rather than its treat- 
ment must have been the reason why 
this play was banned. It is about an 
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English girl who inherits from an uncle 
a chain of brothels in South America, 
but Mr. Lasos Brro is too serious a 
dramatist either to drag in this subject 
for the sake of the box office or to use 
it anything but discreetly. His aim is 
to exhibit the resilient but steely puri- 
tanism of the British character (invari- 
ably detected by the intelligent foreigner 
—Mr. Biro is Hungarian) under extra- 
ordinary duress. And the position of his 
heroine, who is a social worker and has 
crossed the Atlantic to take over her 
inheritance in the belief that it consists, 
as her uncle had often assured her, of 
girls’ hostels performing a splendid 
civic work, cannot be described as 
anything less. But her 
reaction is magnificent, for 
having made an_ honest 
attempt to divert her per- 
sonnel into loftier channels, 
and failed in the teeth of 
their united opposition, she 
decides then that her func- 
tion must be to improve the 
conditions of their ancient 
profession. Here is resili- 
ence, and comedy. But 
now she is up against 
graft and vested interests 
as those terms are richly 
understood in South 
America; and her own 
lover being the victim of 
a frame-up by the same 
king of vice who is frustra- 
ting all her plans, she 
decides rationally and 
soberly and as perhaps 
only an English girl could 
to kill him. Here i¢ the 
steel, and an extremely 
dramatic situation. As a 
witty and objective study 
of ourselves the play is 
interesting; as a piece of 
work it is admirable. Miss R&NE 
Ray plays Patricia with impressive 
sincerity, Mr. PeTeR ILLING gives an 
able performance as an intellectual 
gangster and Mr. Derek BrrcH por- 
trays soundly that engaging imponder- 
able, the normal Englishman. Enric. 


° ° 


Procrustean Fiction 
“Stylists, character-stretchers; biographers, 
humorists—many write novels.” 
Daily paper. 


° ° * 


E.G. 

“Abbreviations. Last, please avoid abbre- 
viations in a case history meant for publica- 
tion. Not everyone knows what they mean. 
—E.M.W., M.D., F.R.C.S8., M.R.C.0.G.” 

“Nursing Mirror.” 
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“... Built by William the Conqueror, visited by Queen Elizabeth, knocked down by Oliver 
Cromwell, and restored by the Council for the present occupier, Mr. ’ Arry ’Iggins.” 
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MAURWE M*LOUGHLIN 


“ That’s excellent—have you the same thing in a 
Clarence?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Good Word for the Family 


Hogs are not what they were when Pitt, apropos of an 
Excise Bill, maintained that ‘“‘the poorest man in his 
cottage may bid defiance to all the forces of the Crown.” 
But at last the abused and frustrated family has discovered 
a biologist to back up—though he seems unaware of 
the fact—the Church’s insistence that the family is the 
unit on which the order of society and the general culture 
of mankind ultimately rest. Propaganda and education, 
now so largely indistinguishable, are bubbles of fashion 
compared to the vital needs stressed by Dr. K. E. BaRLow 
in A Home of Their Own (Fazer, 4/6). Dr. G. 8. William- 
son’s foreword would have each family cultivate itself on 
its own lines; and after suggesting how this might be done, 
Dr. Bar.ow tells how it was hoped, had the people con- 
cerned had any effective access to their own affairs, to 
repeat his colleague’s famous Peckham experiment at 
Coventry. It would be difficult to overrate his book’s 
importance and timeliness; and for that very reason one 
regrets that he has slighted his (historically) most effective 
ally. “The total order which life requires” is indicated as 
“the province of religion,” yet Dr. BaRLow appears to 
rely on natural sensibility and skill to build up a foyer 
which, so far as one knows, has never persisted without 
supernatural sanctions. H. P. E. 


Seeing it Through 
Lieut.-Colonel Martin Linpsay, D.S.0., M.P., joined the 
Gordons in the famous 51st Highland Division in the July 
of 1944 and remained with them to the end of the war, 
commanding his battalion in sixteen operations. All 
through his campaigning he managed somehow to keep a 
diary, now published under the name of So Few Got Through 
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(CoLiins, 12/6), which gives a full and convincing picture of 
what it felt like during the advance into the heart of 
Germany via France, Belgium and Holland. The diarist 
is very frank. We are told of the difficulty of getting 
through the long and complicated channel of communica- 
tions to the R.A.F. when, as sometimes happened, our 
airmen were accidentally bombing their own troops. It 
took about an hour to get through to the responsible station, 
with the result that once a Canadian Spitfire pilot, after 
vainly trying to divert two waves of Fortresses that were 
bombing the Canadian gun lines, deliberately shot down 
the leader of the third wave ‘“‘to the accompaniment of 
tumultuous applause from the seldiery below.” The Air 
Force did magnificent work in destroying enemy ammuni- 
tion and communications, but commanders objected 
strongly to having them operating too closely when they 
were advancing. We read too of the gradually increasing 
dislike of exposing oneself to danger. Lord Moran’s 
Anatomy of Courage declares truly that “A man’s courage 
is his capital and he is always spending.” The best 
cannot carry on for ever, and the diarist confesses that 
in his own case, while he used to look forward to the thrill 
of battle, he got no pleasure out of it towards the end, 
though he never got to the stage of actually dreading an 
action. This is perhaps the best book we have yet seen 
on the late war. It is not all battle and sudden death: 
there are plenty of amusing passages—notably a translation 
of an official letter found on a prisoner, from the ‘State 
Office for Increase of Birth Rate, Berlin.” L. W. 


“Romany” of the B.B.C. 


Biographies, one notes, have taken to suggesting that if 
their own particular hero had been born later the qualities 
that made him outstanding would have had little scope. 
Either the avenues are not here to explore or they have 
been effectively barb-wired. So when Mrs. Eunice Evens 
congratulates her late husband, “Romany” of the B.B.C., 
on his nineteenth-century origin, she is only stressing the 
moral of her entire book : that it took a free-lance generation 
to build up what controlled employment is wasting. 
Through the Years with Romany (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Press, 10/6) describes both processes. Its more engrossing 
half portrays a race of gipsy evangelists who destined the 
only child of its second generation for the Methodist 
Ministry. Bramwell Evens’s exercise of this office and his 
simultaneous resolve to indulge the passion for wild nature 
that brought him fame as a broadcaster have all the elements 
of a fascinating social study, simply told as they are. He 
refused to have his family’s life conditioned by an officially- 
furnished manse in a series of industrial parishes; and a 
horse wagon—or gipsy vardo—kept stationary in the 
nearest wilderness, provided his wife and children with an 
additional home, and countless urban listeners with some 
notion of the rural beauties and interests they had forfeited. 

H. P. E. 


Fraternal Feeling 


Like most novels of family life, offering the hospitality 
of other people’s homes, Mr. ERNEst RayMoNnD’s new book, 
The Five Sons of Le Faber (GirForp, 8/6), has fascination. 
We are introduced to the five when Justin is a very nasty 
little schoolboy, Gerard and Hector slightly niger ones, 
Robin (best of the bunch) admiring and gentle, and 
Bozzy a backward baby. As the book goes on we watch 
them stretch out slowly and respectively into a school- 
master, an actor, a banker, a bishop and a mentally 
deficient street-preacher. Then all the graces and faults 
of their youth are made manifest in a way that does the 
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author credit as an observer. Robin and the loathsome 
Justin occupy most of our attention, and when the latter 
turns murderer the book becomes exciting. As usual, Mr. 
RaymonpD tends to uplift and writes with a purpose, but it 
must be said, in fairness, that the villain is taunted and 
tempted pretty badly. Even a benevolent schoolmaster 
could scarcely put-up with a stupid wife, a drunken slip- 
shod father-in-law who shuffles barefoot round the school 
premises, a crazy brother who wears spats, waves banners 
in yellow-gloved hands and comes to call on Sunday 
morning, plus a successful brother who tries to humiliate 
him at every meeting. It would not be fair to the reader 
to give the names of the victims. Their ends give pompous 
pride to the heavy banker, who says “‘There’s a curse on 
our family,” but the author knocks down the argument by 
reference to ‘‘the ancient curse of Self which afflicts all our 
families.” With that good-night thought the books ends. 
B. E. B. 


An Alpine Adventure 


So far as literature is concerned mountains are best left 
in the background, for when they become the central 
theme of a book they usually prove too much for the writer, 
whose efforts to be as impressive as his subject tend to 
produce a good deal of unreal sentiment and forced 
simplicity. The White Tower (CoLLtins, 10/6) is a mountain 
which towers above Kandermatt, a village in German 
Switzerland. It has never been ascended from Kandermatt, 
and the theme of Mr. James Ramsay ULLMAN’s novel is 
an attempt to carry through this ascent, made during the 
war by a number of persons who, for various reasons, find 
themselves thrown together in this remote valley. The 
hero of the book is Martin Ordway, an American airman 
who bales out over Kandermatt; and other members of 
the party include a young Nazi, a somewhat older French- 
man, who reads Gide, drinks too much cognac and has a 
beautiful but soulless Swedish wife, and an ageing English 
geologist. Dante or Bunyan, had they been mountaineers, 
would doubtless have been able to make a convincing 
allegory out of such an adventure; but though there are 
occasional passages which suggest that the author could 
do something with a less ambitious theme, his efforts to 
infuse a symbolic significance into his narrative are not, 
on the whole, rewarded with success. Realistically con- 
sidered, the story would be more convincing if the Swiss 
guide had refused to move until the bibulous Frenchman 
and the elderly Englishman withdrew from the expedition. 

H. K. 


Mother and Son 


The problems of young widowhood are the theme of 
Miss Lou Kinoe-Hat’s The Sun Climbs Slow (PETER 
Daviss, 8/6), an intelligent and sensitive novel in which 
character and discussion are nicely blended. It is about a 
woman who, though she comes of Irish military stock, 
determines after her husband is killed in 1918 that her 
only son shall be brought up to reject in any circumstances 
the idea of fighting. She goes about this thoroughly, sending 
him to one of those specialized asylums where the young 
of the brigade of avant-gardes are expensively encouraged to 
think freely at whatever cost. The boy himself, an original 
creature, is lazy enough to enjoy its preposterous curriculum 
for a while, but Ulster blood will out, and as soon as he 
realizes his backwardness he insists on leaving. The real 
test of his mother’s theories comes in 1939 when, after an 
agony of doubt, he volunteers for the R.A.F. and is killed 
in action, leaving behind a letter in which he resolves his 
reasons for fighting in what he believes must be the last 
battle. Miss Kiva-Hauy makes his conflict as natural as 
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it is deep, and she handles with refreshing lightness his 
brotherly relationship with his mother, whose own develop- 
ment is far-reaching and whose own education is enter- 
tainingly advanced by a spell as housekeeper in the kind 
of prep school, now presumably extinct, where a total 
absence of hygiene was compensated for by the ennobling 
worship of Wisden. E. O. D. K. 





A Dissenter’s Autobiography 


Although somewhat too leisurely in places, Tooting 
Corner (SECKER AND WaRBvRG, 15/-) is an unusually well- 
written and interesting autobiography. Its author, Mr. 
Eric Buicu, has two and a half centuries of Dissent behind 
him on each side, the duller and more commercial Non- 
conformity on his father’s side, the more literary and 
intellectual on his mother’s. Perhaps the stammer which 
caused the author so much suffering as a child and boy 
points to an imperfect blending of the two strains. At any 
rate, much as he respected his father, whose life as a 
doctor in what was then semi-pastoral Tooting forms the 
background of these reminiscences, Mr. BLIGH was tempera- 
mentally far more akin to his mother, whose early acquaint- 
ance with Gibbon and Heine does not suggest a narrowly 
Puritan outlook. The book ends wen the author is in his 
late teens, by which time the lines of his later development 
are clearly defined by his love of Swinburne and Walter 
Pater, and his sympathy with Washington Irving’s nostalgia 
for an ideal past. But although a cultured agnosticism 

rvades these reminiscences, and he speaks of his occasional 

ope that “there is no such thing as survival after death, 
or the dreariness of reincarnation,” the author shows none 
of that leaning towards Roman Catholicism or even towards 
High Anglicanism which often characterizes persons of 
Dissenting stock, and his most vigorous pages are those in 
which he tells the Church of England she must seek her 
salvation in the private judgment on which Dissent is based. 

H. K. 
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“Tt gets Dobson, but not Young.” 
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“TI say—wuat a crush there was in that Pastel Room!” 


HERE were five telephones in 
the row. Two of them were out 
ofaction. At least fifteen people 

were waiting to use the other three. 
The situation did not look hopeful. 
In the first box was a tall gentleman 
wearing a raincoat and a green felt hat. 
On the box before him were several 
piles of pennies. One formed the 
impression that he was incarcerated 
for the evening. In the centre box a 
young man stood telephoning while a 
girl scanned the “Theatres” column of 
a newspaper. Three times I saw him 


press button “A” and speak, and 
three times he turned to the girl and 
Still they kept on 


shook his head. 


Conversation Piece 


trying for seats. In the box at the 
other end two middle-aged ladies were 
arguing and consulting a notebook. 
They, poor souls, had not even got as 
far as deciding on a number. 

On my right was a little man in a 
beret. 

“Tt’s worth waiting for,” he re- 
marked. ‘ Always saying that—aren’t 
they? It’s worth waiting for. Hur! 
And yet I dunno...” 

As his voice died away on a note of 
uncertainty, it admitted a drift from 
two girls on my left. 

“T thought he was all right, because 
he was reading the Bible when I first 
saw him. But it turned out that he 


was only a writer, and you know 
what they’re like. Seems he wanted 
to improve his style.” 

This was more promising. I hankered 
after more knowledge of the aspiring 
stylist. Unfortunately he of the beret 
noticed that he had lost my attention, 
and made an effort to reclaim it. 

“T don’t mind a queue, and I don’t 
mind a free-for-all. Arter all, you 
know where you are with both of ’em. 
What I can’t stand are these half-an’- 
half businesses round telephone boxes. 
I always get left.” 

The two middle-aged ladies showed 
signs of emerging. There was a surge 
forward, with the beret indisputably 
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at the head of it. Its alertness went 
unrewarded. The two middle-aged 
ladies returned to their altercation and 
we to approximately our previous 
positions. I found myself tuned in to 
the girls again. 

“She ordered gammon, and so did I. 
‘I got me fingers crossed,’ she says. 
‘You'll need it,’ says the waitress; 
and so I said: ‘Well, I don’t see why 
we should. It’s only five past.’ But 
do you know, when it came wu 3 

“Daft!” The beret had caught me 


_ wandering once more. “That’s what 


we are: just plain daft. A fellow was 
charged the other day with causing an 
obstruction by selling ice-creams in a 
snow-storm. In a snow-storm. Cor! 
It’s the people what bought ’em what 
ought to be charged.” 

A ripple of excitement passed through 
the crowd. The gentleman in the green 
hat was inserting pennies. We counted 
six of them. 

“Only three minutes for that lot, 
anyway,” said a voice. 

Then the gentleman pressed button 
“B” and took his pennies back. We 
all relaxed. Reception was now from 
my left. 

“No. They are not talking. It’s all 
off. Well, you see, what happened was 
Reais 
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I leant sideways for all I was worth. 
The voice irritatingly faded to a 
whisper inaudible to me. When it 
rose to normal pitch again, it was 
concerned with a different topic. 

“Of course I know what a golf- 
bag’s like. I told her so, too. Sauce! 
Yes, and the annoying thing was that 
she’d got it in her hand all the time. 
I’d seen it. Three half-crowns and a 
two-shilling piece. It’s enough to make 
you think; isn’t it?” 

It was. I had made no progress at 
all in my attempt to reason it out 
when my friend in the beret thought 
of something new. 

Talkin’ o’ queues, have you noticed 
how they get out of hand lately? We 
ought to treat queue-breakers like they 
do in India. They knife them there. 
Fact. Read it in the papers meself. 
That’s what we need. Why, only last 
Toosday I went to try an’ get a few 
sprouts...” 

Without very much difficulty I got 
back on to the Light Programme. 

“That’s right. She’s seen it nine 
times. Well, that’s her story anyway. 
Nine. She likes the kids in it, she says. 
Seems she’s fond of kids. On the other 
hand, the lions put her off. Well, they 
would anyone; wouldn’t they? ... 
No; it’s too sad for my tastes. Never 


. 
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could bear bathos ... Oh, yes. It’s 
got its funny parts. The way the 
lifts go up.and down, for instance. 
And the eels. And the bit about the 
hansom cab.” 

It occurred to me that if I could 
only discover the name of this show I 
might consider going to see it myself. 
It seemed to offer a stimulating variety 
of interests. However, the beret came 
back irresistibly. 

“What do you think of these here 
noo prefabs? Seems they pour ’em 
out like jellies. That’s all right, but, 
if it sets in a solid mass, how do they 
get the door open arterwards? That’s 
what I’d———” 

This time it was the young couple 
who created the stir. The boy dropped 
the telephone into place with a gesture 
of despair. The girl, however, was more 
tenacious. She pointed to something 
in the paper, and they began to hunt 
for more pennies, My friend of the 
beret sauntered back from the head 
of the phalanx. 

“This is a fine carry-on,” he com- 
plained. “Your call important?” 

“Now that you mention it,” I 
replied, “I’ve really forgotten.” 

So I went off to catch my train 
instead. Needless to say, I had 
missed it. 
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“In the Third Act there is no dialogue—the action takes place in a public library.” 








f \HE Plaza-Savoy is the only 
cinema operating in Munton-on- 
Sea at the moment, owing to 
the Claridge-Splendide being closed for 
Extensive Alterations and Repairs, 
which Edith and I hope will include a 
new leg for the end chair in Row F, 
neither of us liking the swaying motion, 
especially during sea pictures. 

Edith and I go to the cinema once 
a week, but on different days and at 
different times to foil burglars, Edith 
having an idea that our house is being 
watched by a man in brown boots and 
an M.C.C. tie. Personally I think he is 
police, and I often wonder what Edith 
has done, or whether it is merely the 
wireless licence. If it is the wireless 
licence I shall go boldly into the dock 
and refuse to pay, because my theory 
is that a set that gives only a low 
moaning sound on the Light programme 
and very faint mutterings in German 
on West Regional is not a set licensable 
within the meaning of the Act. 

This incoherence on the part of the 
wireless set naturally makes us look 
forward with great eagerness to our 
weekly visit to the cinema, there being 
no other entertainment in Munton-on- 
Sea except the Repertory Company 
(which we reserve for Thursday after- 
noons when the gardener is there to 
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Cinemas 


keep an eye on the man in brown boots) 
and trolley-bus trips past the cemetery 
gates to the gas-works and back. 

When there were two cinemas 
operating they invariably both had 
g programmes, or programmes 
that looked good, and there was much 
heart-burning before we made our 
choice, Edith liking domestic dramas 
with patient.and rogueish Irish mothers, 
and I preferring spies going about with 
hats pulled down over their eyes, and 
suddenly turning out to everybody’s 
amazement not to be spies at all but 
agents of the Government and thus 
eligible to take the girl in their arms 
at the end. 

Now that there is only one cinema, 
however, a curious change has come 
over the programmes. They show only 
three sorts of films: (a) films we have 
seen, (b) films we do not wish to see, 
(c) films we think we have seen but are 
not sure. 

Films we have seen are no good, 
nor are films we do not want to see, 
though fortunately there are not many 
of these, Edith and I both being 
broadminded. She absolutely refuses 
to go to see cowboys, even if they sing, 
and I resolutely decline to be dragged 
to see films about American football. 
Not that this implies the slightest 
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criticism of our magnificent Allies and 
creditors, but I can never make out 
how they keep the score, and when I 
think Bud Josskins has failed in his 
grand attempt to carry the Boston 
Eggs to victory despite the fact that 
his best girl has jilted him and he has 
acute appendicitis, and then find that 
they have won after all by a single 
bisque, it spoils my day. 

Films that we think we may have 
seen are the most maddening of all. 
Usually they have misleading titles and 
actors whose faces we know but cannot 
quite place, and if we take a risk and 
go to see them we know immediately 
they start ‘that we really have seen 
them before because Edith remembers 
the bit where the car crashes through 
the window of the draper’s shop and I 
recognize the barman. If on the other 
hand we decide not to risk seeing the 
picture, and go for a trolley-bus ride 
to the gas-works instead, all our 
friends tell us it was the best picture 
they ever saw; and when they describe 
the plot we realize clearly but too late 
that the picture we thought it was 
must have been something else with 
a similar title, and Edith says that 
she knew all the time the one I was 
thinking of was Kansas Karnival and 
not Montana Merry-Go-Round. 




















“Pardon the liberty, officer.” 
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THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


14 litre Saloon £535. Purchase Tax £149: 7°3 
(Special Equipment Model £570. P.T. £159 ° 1° 8) 
23 litre Saloon £695. Purchase Tax £193°16°1 
3} litre Saloon £775. Purchase Tax £216°0° 7 


% Every Jaguar is a full 5-seater de luxe car of 
high performance. Many detailed improvements 
have been incorporated and each model is still 


the finest value obtainable. 


JAGUAR CARS LIMITED, COVENTRY (Previously S.S. Cars Limited) 
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This, in the field of physics, 





is the symbol for 





absolute temperature 





a This, in the field of 


electrical products, 








is the symbol for 





absolute dependability 


PHILIPS 


LAMPS - RADIO « X-RAY - COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


PHILIPS LAMPS LIMITED - CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON - wea 
14 
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How Kodak ° 
helped one foundry to cut 





° * 
rejects from 18% to under 1% 


X-ray inspection of castings *Radiography enabled makers 
and welds instantly reveals °F *H#s casting to find cause of 
4 flaws and cut rejects from 18% 
internal faults . . . often (4) der 1%, 

enables the cause to be Can radiography help you? 


diagnosed and remedied... = Waite to 


a. KODAK 


KODAK LIMITED - KODAK HOUSE: KINGSWAY - LONDON W.C.2 
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HENLEY’S TYRE & RUBBER CO. LTD., MILTON COURT, WESTCOTT, DORKING, SURREY. 
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Great 


The noble charac- 
ter of Old Angus 
was fixed long years 
ago. ‘The inspiration in its golden 
depths was implanted by High- 
land soil and climate, by ancient 
traditions of blending. Linger 
therefore over its fragrance, sip it 
deliberately and be glad that 
Old Angus is still to be found, if 
not so often. ’ 
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Per | 6/6 Bottle 


Supplied to the through the 
Retell Trade ONLY" 
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NO ESCAPE, GAPS 


Aero engine experience proved that | 


ordinary methods of filling the space 
between central electrode and insulator 
of a sparking plug with forms of cement 
were not good enough. Early in the war 
the difficulty was overcome by actually 





KLG SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED : PUTNEY VALE: 





melting a silver electrode into the 
insulator. Later a form of glass powder 
was used and this was vitrified in 
place with complete success. All 
K.L.G. plugs for motor vehicles now 
incorporate this K.L.G. innovation. 
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™ CURICONES 


DOCTORS USE 17. Obtaimable fram al Chemist 
As soon as Controls allow — 


NOVIO 


will return to its peace-time 
quality, acknowledged the most 
perfect Toilet Paper ever 
produced. 
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BRITISH ‘BELTING & ASBESTOS LIMITED | 
CLECKHEATON (YORKS) AND LONDON 


Spinners, weavers and manufacturers of Asbestos yarns, cloths, tapes, packings | 
and jointings ; manufacturers of Machinery Belting for all industrial Purposes; | 
Tope manufacturers of “‘ Mintex’’ Brake and Clutch Linings and other friction materials. | 








Sticky valves and piston rings; undue wear on cylinder 
bore and bearings; choked up oilways. These are the 
effects of dirty oil. FRAM Oil Cleaner does far more than 
filter it. FRAM KEEPS OIL CLEAN, Ask your garage. 


Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Great West Road, London. | 





A Company of the Simmonds Group 





























HERE’S TO THE RETURN OF 


‘Viyella’ 
FOR DUCK - COLLECTING 


When there are cricket boots again, and flannels can 
be cleaned forthwith ! When you have comfortable 
* Viyella’— the Sports Shirt that’s cool when 
it’s hot, warm when it’s not. Then there’ll 
surely be a peace on! 
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Careful experiments by our domestic investiga- 
tion department when shopping, have shown that if a parcel gets 
wet, three things are liable to happen: (a) The paper breaks. 
(b) The contents fall out, and (c) Our wives become annoyed. Not 
unduly influenced by the pressure under the last heading, B.I.P. 
have investigated the use of plastic resin in the processing of 
paper pulp. This, in turn, can have three important effects— 
1. Paper makers may apply the process to the manufacture of 
wrapping papers. 2. When this paper gets wet it remains 
strong —even if it is saturated. 3. Our wives will agree that we 
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may have some uses after all. 


1) BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD. 
1 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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The tin — 
and its story! 


... an echo from Tobruk 


“ To John Sinclair Ltd., 


“ Recently, in ‘Punch,’ you published the story of a 
“ Padre who was given some Tobacco, from a wreck in 
“ Tobruk Harbour, by a Sapper. Perhaps you would like 
“the actual story from the Sapper who presented the 
“Padre with this tobacco? 


“ The date was approximately February 15, 1943. A 
“large supply ship which had been partly beached was 
“subjected to a gale and the Tobacco started to come 
“ashore in such quantities that at one period it was a 
“quarter of a mile wide floating ashore. 


“As you will understand, it was a pipe-smoker’s 
“dream and the Tobacco just had to be picked out of the 
“water. Probably I shall never see a sight like that again 
ai . this famous pack dancing on the waves amongst 
“many other brands. Well, I selected yours to the extent 
“of two kit-bags full. It was in perfect condition and to 
“this day I am a confirmed smoker. ... I have recently 
“returned from the Middle East and have no objection to 
“your using this letter.” 


(The original, from an R.E. Lieutenant now 
serving with the B.A.O.R., can ‘be inspected 
at The Barney’s Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C. 1.) 
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3% Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle ( full) 2/104d. oz. 


(287) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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WE 


Can never 





demobilize 


The work of the Y.M.C.A. does not 
cease when war ends and-young men exchange 
their uniforms for “ civvies.”’ 

A new generation of manhood is today 
leaving the security of home to shape its 
future in strange surroundings. Some will 
join the forces. Some will go into industry, 
others to colleges and universities. 

No less than those who lately went “On 
Active Service,” these young men need the 
wholesome background, the social amenities 
and the spiritual support the Y.M.C.A. 
provides. 

How fully their needs can be met depends 
on the generosity of your practical help. 
Please give us all you can afford. Send a 


contribution today. 


Donations may be sent to the Lord Mayor 

of London (Sir Charles Davis, D.L.), Act- . 

ing President of the Y.M.C.A. War and 

National Service Fund, 112 Great Russell 
Street, London W.C.1 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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